Speaker 1:          Friends, I am astonished that you've all made it. In fact, I have to say it's wonderful to see you, and we're gonna have a very agreeable ... I'm just fretting slightly. No, no, we're fine. Okay. We're gonna have a very agreeable, fascinating conversation, and we're all gonna love each other.

Audience:           (laughs)

Speaker 1:          And I've just expressed those [00:00:30] feelings to our escorts, our friendly escorts outside, and, and I said to, to Durich, "If I could have given them a cup of tea, I would, 'cause they do look very cold and they would be happier in here is the truth, 'cause we aren't cold." We're warm and we're lovely and we're gonna conduct our conversation tonight in that spirit, aren't we? Say yes. Okay, good. 

Audience:           Yes.

Speaker 1:          So, the first thing [00:01:00] I've got to say is um, by way of an explanation, Women's Place UK had hoped to be most central under an, in a building that was easier to find and easier and closer to a place of refreshment afterwards. 

Audience:           (laughs)

Speaker 1:          However, there were some difficulty when, when the um, the people who ran the building were worried that there might be nastiness to deal with, and weren't able to [00:01:30] hold on to um, the agreement. Anyway, we don't need to go into that, 'cause we then found another location, and here we all are, and you've found, which is marvellous. Um, I want to say a word, um, before, before we get going. I'm gonna chair this conversation. I am the queen of this conversation, so you will ...

Audience:           (laughs)

Speaker 1:          You will do as I tell you, won't you? I'm only joking. Um, and I want to say [00:02:00] a word about the route into all of this, because it begins really with obviously the issue of transgenderism, transsexualism, um, the politics of gender generally. But a specific issue arose some 10, dozen years ago, um, which helps us understand why Women's Place UK have been brave in organising these meetings, these [00:02:30] conversations, and why they're so very important to have, because I think we're in a unique moment historically in the conversations, the struggles around gender and sexuality and sex and bodies. Um, and it's a rather odd moment that we've come to, and I want to slight, just spend a minute or two explaining that before I introduce, um, our speakers. Um, it coincides with my journey into this, [00:03:00] which was when the National union of students, women's organisation, banned a feminist for airing questions about what transsexuality and transgender means. 
                    And indeed those questions went to the issue what does woman mean? What is a woman? Is it a thing? Is it an identity? Is it a feeling? Is it a style? Is it a pair of shoes? So asking [00:03:30] those sorts of cheeky questions got this woman Julie Bindel banned. She was the only feminist amongst a bunch of fascists to be no-platformed by the National union of students organisation, which many people felt very uncomfortable about. This went on year after year, and the thing that became kind of entrenched in [00:04:00] the thinking of many people about why she should be no-platformed was that she was speaking hate speech, that she was offensive. Now of course she wasn't speaking hate speech, but she was being a bit, it must be said, offensive, 'cause part of the charm of Julie Bindel is that she can be very offensive.

Audience:           (Laughs)

Speaker 1:          Including to me, it must be said, and I love her. Um, and, you know, it's, it's her job in a certain sense. Now the important thing about [00:04:30] being offensive is there is no human right to be not offended. You can offend as much as you like, as long as whatever you say is within the law. You're not advocating that people murder people. And this becomes salient to this conversation. Because in the assertion that she is indeed, um, not just speaking hate speech, but that she's, that she's gone beyond [00:05:00] that we get to the crux of what seems to be intractably difficulty, and uniquely difficult about the conversation that we're trying to have, and it's this. And it follows, and it was, it was expressed most articulately and exquisitely articulately by professor Sarah Ahmed in a response to a letter that at bunch of us wrote to the observer. 
                    At a [00:05:30] point, two or three years ago, when there were pickets, when there were people who were being ... Being forced, for example my colleague in the Green party, I'm in the Green party, and a philosopher who is quite a successful candidate in the Green party did what his job is, which is to be a philosopher and think and ask himself question and think challenging thoughts. And he was obliged to retract things that he never said about transgender issues, [00:06:00] or be threatened with pickets or all sorts of dastardly things. People being picketed for speaking at universities, people being dis-invited from universities, this became a common event. Very, very worrying to many feminist for whom if you can't talk about gender, if gender is not the subject of our politics, then we don't have a politics as feminists.
                    So a number of us wrote a letter [00:06:30] to the observer advocating the right to our freedom of speech, and for students to hear what people have to say about this stuff. That's all. Um, that produced a counter letter, which of course is fair enough, and, um, professor Sarah Ahmed was one of the signatories to this. And I want to read you what, what she said, because it's terribly helpful. She said, "There cannot be a dialogue [00:07:00] when some at the table are in effect or, or, or interest in arguing for the elimination of others at the table." And you might wanna say, "Um, what? I don't want to eliminate anybody. I don't wanna ban anybody. I don't wanna no-platform anybody. I don't wanna block anybody of Twitter. I [00:07:30] don't want to get anybody permanently blocked off Twitter. But I do wanna have a debate." 
                    And she helpfully goes to the heart of this, 'cause she says, um, as if, of course to disagree or have a debate was deaf, she says, "We do not agree that freedom of speech is the freedom to speak unaccountably." Now, this is the key. You [00:08:00] are gonna be able to, to ... you will have the freedom to speak tonight, accountably. All of these are gonna speak accountably, because you are gonna hold them and me to account. If you no-platform somebody, they're accountable to nobody. Students, and other humans will be denied access to not just hearing you speak ... Now your freedom of speech is at stake, [00:08:30] but hearing you at all. And even more important, upon hearing you, challenge you. So it's not just the person whose speech is denied, it's the person who might wanna hear it who is denied. So what's at stake is a fundamental issue about debate, democracy, and the dignity of politics itself, [00:09:00] 'cause that's really the point, isn't it? Politics is a space where what you do is lay down your arms and agree to peacefully engage, sometimes in conflict and sometimes in disagreement. And disagreement does not, I think we would all agree wouldn't we, doesn't mean death. So nobody tonight is gonna die.

Audience:           (laughs)

Speaker 1:          All of you are gonna have your right to listen, and speak, [00:09:30] and mutter, and sing if you like, protected. But what I want to insist upon is that because this is so central to the lives of women, and this is absolutely the core of what, um, Women's Place UK is on about, is we're gonna do it in the best way possible. We're gonna do it in a way that is dignified and that honours that great, [00:10:00] great movement that we all feel touched by and that we're all part of, which is the movement to enable women to speak, be heard, be changed and change the world. 